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when he borrowed them from the studio in 
1984 [more on these mikes later]. Once I 
heard those mikes, I went out that year and 
bought a pair of my own. 


THE CARDIOID FAMILY 


The cardioid, named after its heart-shaped pickup pat- 
tern, is considered a directional mike. The cardioid is 
especially sensitive in the front, with the sensitivity grad- 
ually reducing as sound arrives from the sides and rear. 
Although this pattern is described and is usually 
graphed in two dimensions, the microphone functions in 
three. An image of this pickup pattern would look like a 
balloon with the rear side pushed in by a finger. 

Cardioids have some of the same advantages of shot- 
guns. They are able to completely miss reflections from 
the rear of the hall while still capturing a full sound- 
stage. It is also possible to move the cardioid far from 
the sound source before problems with hall reverbera- 
tions become a factor in the recording. 

Deadhead tapers used many different cardioid mikes 
throughout this era. Well-known 1970s recordist Jerry 
Moore used AKG D-1000s in 1977. 

Sennheiser had two popular microphone models in 
use in the mid-1970s and 1980s: the 421 and 441. The 
441 was considered a better microphone; both have 
directional (hypercardioid) patterns. Sennheiser 421s 
were meant as vocal mikes. They had a slight boost at 
1,000 hertz (vocal range) and, accordingly, they were 
used as vocal mikes at one point by the Dead. Eddie 
Claridge observes that the 421s “sound very fat up 
close.” 


Barry Glassberg: While I never used either 
the Sennheiser 421 or 441 myself, tapes made 
with them, in my opinion, show a coloration 
towards the high end. Both mikes were con- 
sidered “hot,” and if there were any faults, 
better bottom bass response would be the 
only area for improvement—which is why 
I always preferred the Nakamichi CM700 


mics.” 


Sony put out a slew of different cardioid mics. The Sony 
ECM-270 was at the low end of the quality/price range. 
The Sony ECM-280s were very warm-sounding mikes 
for the price range in their day ($250 a pair), and Eddie 
Claridge compares them favorably with the AKG 


D-1000s. Less favorable to Claridge was the Sony ECM- 
99, which then became an ECM-990. Sony 33-Ps were a 
“professional line” mike that was pretty similar to the 
280s. The Sony 54-Ps, another pro-mike, was the next 
rung up from the 33-P. In 1978 and ’79 Eddie used two 
54-Ps with a Sennheiser 441 as the blend mike with a 
Nak 550 deck. 


Bob Wagner: Some of the good tapes Pd 
heard [in the late 1970s] were made with 
Sony 33-P microphones owned by a friend of 
Steve Maizner’s. He used them for Colgate 
and Toronto in the fall ’77 tour. Before that I 
know he used the 990 earlier. Those tapes 
came out really well, so I bought Sony 54-P 
mikes, which were the next highest up in the 
Sony series. They at least cost more than the 
33-Ps, though it’s debatable whether they 
were better, as it turned out. But that’s what 
I used on the April ’78 tour. 


Chris Hecht’s relationship with mikes started simply. 


Chris Hecht: In 1981 my first pair of micro- 
phones were a pair of AKG 330T vocal 
mikes. I had those and a Sony D5, as was 
pretty much the vintage gear at that time. 
Then, in early ’82 Id seen a lot of people 
having good luck with Sennheiser 441s, so I 
decided to go ahead and get a pair. 


The Beyer M160, a dynamic cardioid mike, was 
relatively inexpensive and had wonderful upper-mid- 
range and high end, but it was lacking in the bottom 
end. 

Some of the most widely used and best-loved cardioid 
mikes were the Nakamichi CM700s, which also came 
with the omni capsule. Frank Streeter calls the Nak 700 
“the best all-around microphone for under $1,000 per 
pair.” He is not alone in this perspective: the Nakamichi 
700s were the choice for a great many tapers. 

Jamie Porris speaks about how he learned of the Nak 
700s. 


Jamie Porris: The 700s had this circuit that 
was described in a review in Audio magazine. 
It was this little circuit which provided a kind 
of equalization boost to raise the bass level, 
and that’s really the thing that got me inter- 


ested. When I began to look at that circuit as 
a filter, and understand why somebody 
would want to use it, that pulled me toward 
the Nakamichi 700s because of the two con- 
figurations that were available. There’s a car- 
dioid version and an omni version, which is 
simply a replacement of the tip with the rest 
of the microphone remaining the same. One 
of the reasons a bass boost was desired by 
some tapers was because of the general char- 
acteristics of a cardioid microphone. 


Bob Wagner: In November of ’78, Audio 
magazine ran a microphone review of the 
Nakamichi 700 microphones, and it was 
basically a rave review. The author said that 
they were better than anything else he had 
tested except a $5,000 reference studio 
microphone. The incredible thing about the 
Nak 700s is that they cost only about $200 
each. I was a destitute college student at the 
time trying to figure out a way to go on tours; 
I used to sometimes sleep in my car because I 
couldn’t afford any other way to do it. I was 
just trying to get by on college loans. And the 
700s were actually cheaper than the 
Nakamichi 300 microphones, which already 
a number of people had been using, but they 
were far, far better than the 300s, just a 
much, much better microphone. I’m still 
using my 700s, believe it or not. I never liked 
the 300s much, although there are still 
people using 300s. The 300s get a really full 
bass, perhaps more so than the 700s, but they 
had a squashed high end; they just didn’t 
sound open on the top end. But the 700s, 
when you could get the mikes under the right 
conditions, could sound just fabulous on the 
top end. The other thing about the Nak 
700 mikes is that Nakamichi made them 
for maybe two years and then they stopped 
making them. They discontinued them 
even though they were far better than the 
300s. 


Although the Nakamichi 700s were a particular favorite 
of many tapers, Nakamichi also offered the 300 model. 


Frank Streeter: For most people’s stereo sys- 


tems, the Nak 700s, or especially the 300s, 
sound good because of the way they artifi- 
cially boost the bass below 200 hertz before 
it drops off at about 120 hertz. On standard 
stereo systems, tapes recorded with these 
mikes sound punchier. If you have a high- 
resolution stereo system, let’s just say it 
doesn’t sound as refined. The Nak 300s were 
also popular because they were widely avail- 
able. If you had the money, you went with 
the 700s, which sounded distinctly better. 
Both of those, by the way, are self-powered 
microphones (they contain batteries). 

The other cardioid mikes to buy at that 
time were the Sennheiser 421s. You know, 
the Black Bombers. They use them in the 
drum kits, and bands use them as vocal 
mikes as well. Although the Nak 700s were 
extremely popular, I’m surprised that the 
421s weren’t used as much. 


Bob Wagner: I went to quite a few shows in 
°79 as well; I couldn’t afford the Nak 700 
mikes, even if they were only $200 apiece, so 
what I did is I called up Barry Glassberg and 
suggested we each buy one and tape the tour 
together. That was kind of the beginning of 
our partnership over the next several years; 
we used those mikes and taped together for 
almost all of the East Coast tours we could 
get to. 


On the low end of the high-end for audiophiles were the 
AKG 414s. These phantom-powered cardioid condenser 
mikes ($1,000 the pair) featured a very transparent 
sound. They had omnidirectional, cardioid, hypercar- 
dioid, and figure-eight patterns. However, proper place- 
ment was crucial to their successful use. 


Sean Weber-Small: I remember plugging into 
some AKG 414s in the last row of the taping 
section somewhere, and it literally sounded 
like I was in the bathroom. 


The subcardioid pickup pattern is designed primarily to 
produce a very stable stereo image in the very best 
acoustic environments. Typically they are used outside, 
where there are few or no acoustic problems to deal 
with. In pickup pattern performance, the subcardioid 





